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It reduces soreness and in- 
flammation in all pyor- 
rhetic conditions. 


It checks bleeding—makes 
the gums hard—corrects 
tooth sensitiveness—keeps 
the teeth white and clean. 


Cooperation is intensi- 





HANDICAPS are 
few and far 
between when 
the pyorrhea 
patient cooper- 
ates with the 
dentist in the 


use of 


fied through efficiency. 


PyorrHocipE PowpeEr is 
medicated with Dentinol 
(3%). Dentinol is a germi- 
cidal and healing agent. 
It is non-toxic and non- 
caustic and is applied full 
strength in pyorrhea work 
at the chair. 


Prescribe Pyorrhocide Powder—Compare Results 


Pyorrhocide Powder samples for distribution 
to your patients, and atrial bottle of Dentinol 
for use at the chair, sent free on request. 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Sole Distributors 


1480 BroaDway 


New York 
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ETOXOL is an effective dentifrice 
used to encourage systematic applica- 
tion in the mouth of a selective germicidal 
and ‘detoxifying’ agent —- Sodium Ricino- 
leate. Towards the Streptococcus - pneumo- 
coccus group, the Ricinoleate is particularly 
active, killing in 4%% solution in one-half 
minute’s time. 













The most valuable characteristic of the 
Ricinoleate, however, is its neutralization 
of bacterial toxins. Guinea pigs injected 
with several-lethal doses of virulent tox- 
ins neutralized with the Ricinoleate are 
both protected and rendered immune. 









Detoxol is suggested as a valuable aid 
in the prevention and routine treat- 
ment of mouth infections generally. 
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June ist to 3rd, 1926—Northeast- 
ern Massachusetts Dental Society, 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass, 





June 9th to 11th, 1926—Georgia 
State Dental Society, Savannah, Ga. 





June 14th and 15th, 1926—Alumni — 


Association, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, School of Dentistry, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





June 15th to 19th, 1926—Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers, Boston, Mass. W. Henry 
Grant, D. M. D.; Secretary, State 
House. 





June 21st, 1926—Board of Dental 
Examiners of Alabama. E. W. Pat- 
ton, D. D. S., Secretary-Treasurer, 
First National Bank Bldg., Birming- 
ham, Ala, 





June 21st to 23rd, 1926—Maine 
Dental Society, Poland Springs 
House, South Poland, Maine. 





June 21st to 24th, 1926 — Okla- 
homa State Board of Dental Exam- 
iners, State Capitol Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Coming Meetings 


t 23rd to 28th, 1926—Seventh International 
Congress, Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 21st to 26th, 1926—Pacific 
Coast Dental Conference, Portland, 
re, 





June 28th to 30th, 1926—Wyon.- 
ing State Board of Dental Exam- 
iners, Cheyenne, Wyo. 





July 12th and 13th, 1926—Wyon- 
ing State Dental Association, Lan- 
der, Wyo. 





August 19th to 21st, 1926—Amer- 
ican Dental Assistants’ Association, 
Philadelphia. Anna H. Sykora, Gen- 
eral Secretary, 8 West Fortieth St., 
New York, N. Y. 





August 20th and 2ist, 1926— 
American Academy of Periodontol- 
ogy, Commodore Hotel, New York. 
J. Herbert Hood, D. D. S., Secre- 
tary, Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 





August 23rd to 28th, 1926— 
American Dental Hygienists’ Asso- 
ciation, in conjunction with Amer- 
ican Dental Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





November 29th to December 1st, 
1926 — Odontological Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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OW much Gold 


is there loose in your 
office? One ounce? Two 
ounces? Five ounces? 
Why not ransack your 
cabinet or laboratory 
bench? We will pay you 
for the full intrinsic value 
of all gold, silver, plati- 
num, etc., your scrap con- 
tains—less a nominal 
analysis fee. Vacation Time 
will soon be here! 


SHip TO Us oR TO 
Your DEALER 











gavte for. | MNEY COMPANY 


OuNDED in 1812 S 
HARTFORD CONNECTIC T.USA ow corp siwver 
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The Heartening Strength 
: of Fellowship 





e By J. V. GENTILLY, D.DS. 
i- 
JHE welfare of our There is great economy of time 
\- patients depends and energy in these alliances of 
sy} upon our own wel- men who seek to attain like ends. 
| % ,) fare and ourconven- ‘There is heartening strength in 
==! tions, which at first the fellowship of those who are 
e blush may seem to serve only engaged in like problems. 


selfish, social and class interests, 
are really for the benefit of all 
whom we serve. 

Modern life is so complex, its 
demands so numerous, that an 
individual, no matter how gifted 


There is mental refreshment 
in meeting those who suffer the 
same arrows and slings of out- 
rageous cases. But, best of all, 
there is real profit in the science 
ot energetic he may be, can no of dentistry, in the free exchange 
longer function efficiently alone, ©f opinion and experience which 
but must collaborate with others is the primary, altruistic purpose 
of his calling or profession. of our gatherings. 













Group Practice in the 
Navy 


By Lt. Comdr. PAUL G. WHITE, (D.C.), U. S.N. 
Norfolk, Va. | 


wees HYSICIANS and 
? 
ps INE dentists have so 


EZZA@ much in common 
that workers in each 
i field must have some 
knowledge of the other. Expe- 
rience has shown that neither 
medicine nor dentistry is all- 
sufficient unto itself. 

Day by day these two branches 
of medicine are beginning to 
rely more and more upon the 
other for results, so much so that 
the American College of Sur- 
geons insists that the department 
of dentistry shall have full rep- 
resentation upon the staff of its 
new system of hospital organi- 
zation. 

It is extremely gratifying to 
know that the Surgeon General 
of the Navy and many of its 
Senior Medical Officers are more 
keenly realizing the importance 
of group medicine and are lend- 
ing their aid in every possible 
way further to advance such 
practice. Through the untiring 
efforts of the commanding officer 
of the U. S. Naval Hospital at 
Norfolk, Va., the first complete 
dental unit or hospital in the 
United States has been estab- 
lished and in operation for sev- 
eral months. The writer takes 
great pride in presenting this 
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article with illustrations for the 
consideration of the dental pro- 
fession through ORAL HYGIENE. 

This Dental Unit is housed in 
its own building on the hospital 
grounds. It includes a large 
waiting room for out patients, a 
fully equipped oral surgery, a 
dental operating room, prophy- 
lactic room, transilluminating 
room, ceramic laboratory, pros- 
thetic laboratory, x-ray room, 
record office and store-room. In 
addition there is a twelve to 
fourteen-bed oral surgical or 


_ dental ward, which has its own 


diet kitchen and bathroom. 

One of the greatest difficulties 
with which we have had to con- 
tend in the past, has been the 
dental surgeon’s inability to 
maintain contact with his pa- 
tients. Our hospitals had no 
dental internes or resident dental 
surgeons and in cases where oral 
lesions demanded immediate 
treatment and hospitalization of 
the patient became necessary, all 
knowledge of the case was lost 
to the dental officer. 

The medical practitioner’ 
treatment was often inadequate. 
His equipment was more or less 
limited to general fracture m2 
terial and he was unprepared, 
particularly in handling of frac- 
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res of the mandible and max- 
ilae. The chin cap and Barton 
bandage were often used for 
fxation, being, the only means at 
hand and the desired result was 
often judged by x-ray plates 
rather than masticatory func- 
tion, and facial deformities, ex- 
tensive caries and disturbances 
of the digestive tract, due to 
improper mastication, were the 
results. 

Physicians did not attempt to 
diagnose oral foci of infection or 
treat oral sepsis and these cases 
were often overlooked or dis- 
charged without relief. In fact, 
without the dental internes or 
resident—how could they be? 

That the oral cavity and sur- 
rounding tissues are nourished 
and controlled by the same gen- 
eral conditions which provide 
for the rest of the body is known 
to physicians, but how many are 
trained in its peculiar anatomy, 
histology, physiology or pathol- 
ogy? 

Specialization and group med- 
ical practice have come to stay. 
The time has passed when the 
man with any one degree could 
convince the public that he could 
take care of all the ills of the 
human body. Co-operation is 
the key and group practice the 
solution. The same underlying 
principles which govern the 
treatment of oral conditions are 
those that govern the rest of the 
body and the results of oral 
treatment are dependent upon 
the general health. 

No attempt is made at this 
hospital to seek a divorce of den- 
tistry from medicine, or to work 
out our own cases. On the con- 


trary the co-operation and cor- 
relation of diagnosis and treat- 
ment in the special services, such 
as the nose and throat, eye and 
ear, medical, surgical, bacteriol- 
ogical laboratory, etc., is shown 
to be a wonderful help to all 
concerned and especially to the 
patient. The relationship of oral 
infection to systemic diseases 
and, vice versa, the relationship 
of systemic disease to oral le- 
sions, are carefully considered 
by all the staff. 

The dental surgeons at this 
hospital are particularly fortu- 
nate in having full access to the 
medical history of all cases, 
which often proves a valuable 
asset in giving proper treatment. 
For instance, a severe pyorrhetic 
condition has improved wonder- 
fully when a sample of urine 
was tested and the patient re- 
ferred for diabetic treatment. 
Much harm can be done by oper- 
ations in the mouths of persons 
seriously ill when contra-indi- 
cated by systemic conditions and 
it is impossible to treat intelli- 
gently a seriously sick man with- 
out having his medical history. 

In addition to the adjunct 
dental treatment afforded cases 
in this hospital, many purely 
dental or surgical cases are ad- 
mitted for such conditions as 
fractures, impactions, cellulitis, 
Vincent’s Angina, dentigerous 
cysts, ranula, apicoectomies, the 
surgical eradication of pus pock- 
ets, etc. Many an alveolectomy 
has rendered a difficult pros- 
thetic case very simple. Manv 
of these cases require suturing 
and some run temperatures. In 
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Diagram of new dental ward, Naval Hospital, Norfolk 


our ward we are able to prescribe 
their diet, see that they receive 
proper bedside irrigation, ice 
caps, compresses, etc. 

There are many diagnostic 
mouth symptoms of systemic dis- 
orders which leave their im- 


prints on the dental tissues, such 
as tuberculosis of the lungs, dia- 
betis, nephritis, heart disease, 





syphilis, etc. When such condi- 
tions are recognized it is our 
duty to call them to the atter- 
tion of the attending physician. 
Thus the hospital in its routine 
of group practice serves the pa 
tient by the close co-operation 
of physician and dentist and 
ultimately the conservation 0 
the health of the public. 
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Which Dentist? 





By S. IRWIN SHAW, D.M.D., Detroit, Mich. 


vagal H ILE the problem 
yh} of choosing your 
Qi physician is much 
3; more difficult, the 
aS) various branches of 
dental science have resulted in 
specialists, which may be con- 
fusing to one who has hitherto 
known of the dentist as a gen- 
eral practitioner, equivalent to 
the family physician. 

The mysteries of the medical 
profession endow physicians 
with magical powers. The den- 
tist, on the other hand, offers the 
advantage of a concrete testi- 
monial in the way of artificial 
teeth replacement, which consti- 
tutes the greater portion of his 
work. (With the increased den- 
tal education of the public, con- 
servative dentistry will eventu- 
ally lessen the demand for 
artificial replacement. ) 

At present these monuments 
to dental skill within the mouth 
constitute the testimonials of 
his workmanship, and many 
choose their dentists from the 
satisfactory restorations in the 
mouths of their friends. 

A great many make their 
choice through the inherited fear 
of the pain linked with a dental 
office, choosing the one with the 
well-known “light hand.” It is 
this great factor which has given 
rise to that branch of specialist, 
the “painless” parlors of adver- 
tised “‘painless” dentistry. 
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As one well versed in the rit- 
ual of advertising dentists I can- 
truthfully say that, outside the 
transgression of ethics, this class 
of practitioner is no worse than 
the unscrupulous so-called eth- 
ical dentist. Four years’ asso- 
ciation with this class (among 
whom were dental practitioners 
of some very high ideals on con- 
servative dentistry) has resulted 
in the deduction that it is im- 
perative of the dental profession 
as a whole to aid the public in 
its choice of dentists. 

The state assures the public 
of certain standard requirements 
prior to the administration of 
dental services; what happens 
later is as yet of no interest to 
the state. How much better 
would it be if a national board 
assured the public of these den- 
tal requirements prior to prac- 
tice and the state furnished a 
board of examiners to see that 
all dentists lived up to these na- 
tional standards? ‘The dental 
profession, as a whole, must 
certainly approve of a national 
board governing the practice in 
all states of the Union, and with 
the state board of examiners still 
in activity, with no loss of pres- 
tige, there should result an ad- 
vancement of standard in the 
profession whereby the public 
need no longer hesitate in its 
search for a reliable dentist. 


With the standard of each 
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ing star to better dentistry ; to 
apply it in all branches of dental 


dentist in actual practice raised 
in public confidence, the ques- 
tion of the dental expert—ortho- science is the aim of the profes- 
dontist, exodontist, etc.—will be. sion. ‘To demand it should be 
left to the jurisdiction of the the aim of the public. It’s up 
family dentist. to us to create this demand. 

Until this confidence between | When the public learns what 
to demand, of its dentists, the 
choice of one will be much sim- 
plified, and when chosen he will 
be respected with the confidence 
that he deserves, 


lished, an enlightenment of what 
constitutes good or bad in den- 
tistry must be arrived at. Con- 
servation is the recognized guid- 





Can You Help Dr. Stewart? 
My Dear Doctor: 


It is with keen anticipation and delight that I receive each 
monthly issue of OrAL HycIENE, in which are some fine articles 
on the various phases of dentistry. 

The many suggestions therein are extremely beneficial to any 
practitioner and cannot help but be appreciated. 

I am writing, asking you if in your files you have a formula for 
making a good grade of soluble plaster for impression taking? If 
so, would you be kind enough to jot same down and return to 
me, either by enclosed envelope, or through publication in your 
columns? 

Thanking you in advance and wishing you and your publication 
the best of luck, I am. Yours truly, 

Berlin, N. H. D. G. Stewart, D, M. D. 





New York City Chapter of the Xi Psi Phi 
Fraternity 


Will all alumni of the Xi Psi Phi fraternity residing in or 
about New York City please’ write to the undersigned for com- 
plete details of membership and coming events? 

STANLEY SLOCUM, Secretary. 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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First International Ortho- 
dontic Congress 


HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 






AUGUST 16-20, 1926 


Secretary-General 
WALTER H. ELLIS 
Tue Parke, 33.Gates CIRCLE 
Burra.o, N. Y. 


Dear Doctor: 


Next August there will be held at 
the above dates the GREATEST 
ORTHODONTIC MEETING in 
the history of the specialty. This is 
no rash statement, and anyone who 
looks over the program and prepa- 
rations for this meeting will be 
easily convinced of this fact. 

There will be over twenty-five 
scientific papers (limited to 30 min- 
utes) presented during the week by 
the most eminent orthodontists from 
both America and abroad. The 
leading scientific minds of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Holland, and several 
of the South American countries, 
together with those of the United 
States and Canada, will bring to us 
the best of their efforts, contributing 
not only to the literary program, 
but also to the departments of case 
reports, clinics and exhibits. 

Think of a meeting where there 
will be over thirty case reports, so 





arranged as to be on permanent 
display where one is free to study 
them at any hour of the Congress 
(except when papers are being 
read), 

Think, if you can, of fifty table 
clinics, so arranged and tabulated 
that you can see practically any and 
all of the recent advances and de- 
velopments in the mechanics of 


‘orthodontia. 


Think of at least fifteen photo- 
graphic and radiographic exhibits 
on continual display. And, in ad- 
dition to this; possibly the greatest 
achievement of the committees will 


President-General 
WILLIAM C. FISHER’ E. SANTLEY BUTLER 
501 FirtnH AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 


- miss this meeting? 
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Treasurer-General 


576 Firta AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 


be the EDUCATIONAL CLINICS 
which will be conducted in class 
form, covering all of the practical 
phases of modern orthodontia. 

Of course, there will be commer- 
cial exhibits of particular interest 
to orthodontists. 

Now, Doctor, can you afford to 
Can you afford 
not to become a member of it? 

Membership in the Congress en- 
titles one to the bound copy of the 
proceedings. This book alone will 
be worth your membership dues in 
the Congress. Think of being able 
to have in one volume the final 
word in orthodontics to date; the 
product of the development of the 
specialty during the past twenty- 
five years. No man who is at all 
interested in either the practice or 
the problems of orthodontia can af- 
ford not to have this volume in his 
library. 

A membership blank is enclosed 
for your use, and it is recommended 
that you send it with your check for 
ten dollars ($10.00) to the treas- 
urer in order that you may be en- 
rolled well in advance of the Con- 
gress. 

If you have any friends in the 
dental or medical profession to 
whom you would wish us to extend 
the privileges of membership, kindly 
advise us and we will send them 
application blanks directly; or if 
you prefer, we will forward the 
blanks to you. 

Members will receive member- 


-ship cards immediately on enroll- 


ment and programs as early as pos- 
sible. Very sincerely yours, 
Ws. C., FIisHer. 














The Betsy Ross 


l 1/4 a ~ 
ALM S la “ Ms 
-——_ = “ 


Ai i a W i UY 


Wh) 





s red and white patigy She iy catileat a 
i square of blue, cut five-pointed stars of 
iwhite, and stitched them on the blue 
square. She was making a flag for a new nation, and 
had been instructed to include thirteen stripes, em- 
blematic of the thirteen constituent states. 
The flag she made was substantially as it is today ; 
and the house where it was created still stands. 

- The Betsy Ross House, 239 Arch Street, is only 
a short distance from Independence Hall. From 
her doorway, Betsy undoubtedly heard the ringing 
of the Bell that July morning after the Declaration 
had been publicly read. 

The old house, with its primitive furnishings, is 
open to the public. 





This is the fourth of a series written for OrAL Hy- 
GIENE by George B. Hynson to acquaint the dental 
profession with Philadelphia, where the Interna- 
tional Dental Congress will take place in August. 














This is a group of children belonging to the Court of Gold Medal. 


The Court of Gold Medal 


By F. DENTON WHITE,D.D.S., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Chairman, Oral Hygiene Committee, Minnesota 
State Dental Association 


(Continued from last. issue) 
RHE object of the 

wu) Court of Gold 
mem betas) Medal is not only 
Si aw i] to induce the mem- 
i Ves 

eseeS—) bers to form good 
health habits but also to enter- 
tain them with health programs. 


Most of the programs are put on 


by the children from the St. | 


Paul and Minneapolis public 
schools. So far, only those rooms 
and schools which have attained 
100 per cent good teeth are al- 


lowed the privilege of telling the 
world over the air all about 
what they have been doing in 
the way of having or acquiring 
good teeth and good health. 
Each group is allowed to 
make up its own program and 
most of the material is original. 
The programs consist of health 
songs, stories, and playlets. Most 
of the material, however, is along 
the line of mouth health. The 
following is a playlet which was 
written by a 6A boy from one of 
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the Minneapolis public schools. 
I know this boy very well and 
he told me he wrote this without 
any help: : 


MOTHER’S HYGIENE LESSON 


Characters—George and Mother. 
Time—Evening. 


Scene I 


George—Oh, Ma! I don’t want to 
brush my teeth, 7 
Mother—Please do! I have to 
argue with you every night. 
George—What difference does it 
make whether they get brushed or 
not? They can’t feel it. 
Mother—If you will brush your 
teeth right now I will tell you a 
story that ought to make any boy 
wants to brush his teeth. 
George—All right, Ma. 


ScEeNnE II 
[George seated in a big arm chair, 
Mother telling the story.] 

Mother—John was a little boy 
who had 32 fine white houses, all of 
which he kept nicely cleaned and 
polished. Around his house no gob- 
lins could be found. After a while 
he became careless and often did 
not clean and polish his houses. 
The dirt began to collect and a yel- 
lowish film to accumulate on them. 
Then* the goblins appeared and, 
finding no resistance, decided to 
stay. With their saws they made 
great holes. Now, in each of these 
houses lived a delicate nerve. When 
a hole was made the nerve was ex- 
posed. If a new board was not 
soon put in by a carpenter the nerve 
died and the house had to be taken 
away. This is just exactly what 
happened to John, and it will hap- 
pen to you, too, if you don’t clean 
and polish your houses. The houses 
are your teeth and the goblins are 
the food that gets between the teeth 
when they are not brushed. The 
carpenter is the dentist. 

George—I will always brush my 
teeth, for I know what it is like to 
have one of my houses taken away. 

Mother—I’m glad you see how 


necessary it is to take good care of 
the teeth. ° 
George—I promise I will try al- 
ways to brush my teeth in the 
morning and at night. 
Mother—I hope you will keep 
your promise. Now run along to 


bed. 
. As stated before, the idea of 


- this work is not only to enter- 


tain the children but to create 
an interest in all matters per- 
taining to their health and hap- 
piness. We feel that if the child 
can form health habits when he 
is young that it will be a very 
much better and healthier per- 
son when he is older. 

This work up to June 19235, 
was conducted by the Oral Hy- 
giene Committees of the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul District 
Dental Societies. Since June it 
has been conducted by the Oral 
Hygiene Committee of the Min- 
nesota State Dental Association 
and is supported financially by 
all the District Societies in the 
State together with the North- 
western Health Journal. 

Several time during the year 
we put on various contests and 
have offered prizes for the best 
story and poems about teeth and 
health. Recently, through the 
co-operation of the Minnesota 
State Public Health Association, 
we conducted a contest for the 
best stories on the Christmas 
Seal. Two prizes were offered. 
First prize was a pair of skates 
and second prize was a pair of 
skiis. We had many enter the 
contest and the first prize went 
to a child in Indiana and the 
second to a country boy in Min 
nesota. 

In order that you may have 
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some idea of what the children 
are doing along this line, I will 
give you a story and poem which 
were sent in during one contest: 


THE UNNAMED KINGDOM 


Once upon a time there was a 
King and Queen who ruled over a 
kingdom without a name. They 
had an only daughter, Honora, who 
would have been beautiful if she 
had taken care of herself. But alas, 
she wouldn’t let anyone brush her 
hair or clothes, shine her shoes or 
dean her teeth; neither would she 
do all these things herself. 

Honora was always fretting be- 
cause she couldn’t find anything to 





do that satisfied her. One day she 
thought of the Wise Woman who 
lived in a hut on the edge of the 
kingdom, so Honora went to her to 
fnd something to do. 

The Wise Woman looked at Hon- 
ora’s untidy appearance and said: 
“‘H'm! I see you are not acquainted 
with the brushes.” 

“What are they?” questioned the 
Princess. 

“You shall see,” answered the 
Wise Woman. 

‘Follow the brier path to the 
edge of the forest, there you will 
fnd a large stone. Knock on it 
three times, saying these words, ‘Oh, 
land of brushes, I have come to find 
hw to make myself beautiful and 
attractive and how to gain peace 
of mind’; go,” continued the Wise 
Woman, “and you will find what 
you seek,” 

The Princess Honora went along 
the path until she reached the stone, 
did as she had been told and an 
éitrance appeared. She stepped in 
and found herself in a long hall 
with a door at the further end. As 
she approached the door she heard 
voices. Opening it, what do you 
suppose she saw? A table with 


seven brushes playing dominoes on 
it When they saw her they arose, 
stood in a line and gazed at her 
with curious amazement, Then they 
nodded at each other and one said, 
‘We see that you are not acquainted 
with us, so I shall introduce you. 





This is Mr. Clothes Brush.” At this 
remark Mr. Clothes Brush stepped 
forward and brushed the Princess’ 
dress and then went back to his 


place again. “This” continued the 
introducer, “is Mr. Hair Brush,” 
who promptly stepped forward and 
brushed the still astonished Prin- 
cess’ hair. Next came Mr. Shoe 
Brush, and he cleaned Honora’s . 
shoes until they shone. “The other 
brushes,” concluded the introducer, 
“are of no use to you right now, 
but you may as well know them.. 
Mr. Wall Brush, Mr. Bottle Brush 
and Mr. Hat Brush.” 

When the introducer had finished 
the other brushes said in unison, 
“He,” pointing to the introducer, 
“is Mr. Tooth Brush.” ‘Then they . 
resumed their seats and began to 


‘play dominoes again. 


Mr. Tooth Brush took the Prin- 
cess into a side room and cleaned 
her teeth so fine that they shone like 
pearls. When he had finished, he 
said, “I hope you won’t fret any 
more. If you do, come here again.” 
He then ushered the still astonished 
Princess out of the room past the 
dominoe players, down the long 
hall and out into the open. 

As the Princess Honora wended 
her way back to.the castle she felt 
very gay. She danced, skipped and 
even sang. 

When she reached the castle she 
saw many carriages and knew there 
was company. So she went up- 
stairs, put on her best dress, and 
came humming down the stairs. 

In the best room she found the 
King, the Emporer and his son, 
Alexis. The Emporer had come to 
see if the kingdom had a name yet. 

The Princess thought a while and 
then she exclaimed, “I know, we'll 
call it the Dominion of the Brushes.” 

“Good,” exclaimed the Emporer, 

“that’s an excellent name.” 
' Just then Alexis spoke. “Prin- 
cess,” he said, “I have come to see 
if you were as homely as people 
said. I find you are very beautiful, 
and I love you very much. Will 
you marry me?” 

Princess Honora looked at the 
immaculate appearance of Prince 
Alexis, his well-kept clothes and 
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beautiful teeth, and answered, “I About her health would hay 
will.” nothing to dread. 


So you see, children, if we ac- 
quire good habits of cleanliness and 
keep ourselves neat, we, too, will be 
rewarded for our efforts—just as 
Princess Honora found her reward. 
And I am sure that Prince Alexis 
and Princess Honora lived toa ripe ana of these little girls, 


old age and were very happy. Which one do you like best? 


This was written by Luella The healthy one, of course! 
Kick of 4906 Coli Ave Ni 0 ee Oem 
« Minneapolis, Minn. We have had some very won- 

Margery Frogner, of 416 derful posters made from some 
Fourth St. W., Willmar, Min- of the rhymes which the chil- 
nesota, wrote this: dren have written. These post- 
ers were used in exhibits which 

THE GOLD MEDAL GIRL the Oral Hygiene Committee 
I saw a little girl have had. Some of these posters 


With cheeks as white as snow oy : 
Rial Cha ented a tide. tooth , were exhibited at the American 


She had the nicest, straightest teeth 
Which were as white as snow, 
And this healthy little girl 


know. 


Why. that tds ant knew: Dental Meeting at Louisville, 
Kentucky, in September, 1925. 
They seemed a greenish-yellow While this work is new we 


And another color, too; 










Belonged to Gold Medal Court, 










If I was as unhealthy as that have found that it is a wonder- 
I wouldn’t know what to do, ful way to interest the child and 
i cnet i Tele tcl by so interesting him, he forms 
With cheeks of rosy red, habits which will in after life 
And I’m sure this little girl mean a great deal to him. 





Dr. Hermann Prinz Gets Navy Commission 


Dr. Hermann Prinz, professor of materia medica and thera 
peutics in the School of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania, has 
been commissioned a lieutenant commander in the Dental Reserve 
Corps of the United States Navy. 

Dr. Prinz, whose home is in Lansdowne, has been a member 
of the university faculty since 1913, and prior to that time was a 
member of the faculty of Washington University, St. Louis, for 14 
years. He is a graduate of the University of Michigan. 

During the World War he taught special war classes at the 
University of Pennsylvania and also has lectured frequently to the 
medical staff at the United States Navy Yard in Philadelphia. In 
his capacity as a lieutenant commander Dr. Prinz will serve as 3 
special adviser to the Dental Corps. Dr. Prinz is the third mem- 
ber of the School of Dentistry faculty to attain high rank in the 
reserve forces, Dr. Charles R. Turner, dean of the school, being a 
lieutenant colonel in the Dental Reserve Corps, and Dr. Robert H. 
Ivy holding a similar commission in the Medical Reserve Corps. 
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By C. EDMUND KELLS, 


PIN THE February 
eal number of ORAL 
mM HYGIENE our good 
6m old friend, Edmund 

S Noyes, takes me to 
task Ps having suggested that at 
times the teeth of a grown per- 
son are a little out of harmony 
with the other features of the 
face, and in his criticism he 





‘makes what appears to me to be 


a most remarkable statement. 
He savs: “I have never seen 
any conclusive evidence that Na- 
ture ever does anything in such 
a bungling manner. I prefer to 
make the assertion which is 
surely more plausible, that Na- 
ture puts into the jaws teeth of 


such forms and sizes as are suit- 
able for the individual when 
fully developed to normal type.” 


(Italics mine. ) 
That is, I say, a most remark- 


able statement and prompts this 
reply. 
to see me. 
mother were patients of “ours” 


Yesterday a lady called 
Her father and 


(my father’s and mine) some 


thirty-five or forty years ago. 
When she was a little girl, Na- 
ture must have “bungled” a lit- 
tle bit, because while she gave 
this little girl her full comple- 
ment of 28 teeth, heavens, how 
she did mix them up! 


I regulated them all right. It 


was a very simple case, merely 
the expansion of the arches so 
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D.D.S., New Orleans, La. 


as to accommodate these teeth. 
When I completed the work, 
she had two nicely finished 
arches, but they certainly ap- 
peared rather large for such a 
little girl, but then she’d natur- 
ally grow up to fit them. When 
she called yesterday—there she 
was—just all teeth! I’ve seen 
her scores of times since she had 
her teeth regulated, and every 
time it was the same thing—all 
teeth. 

I know that I gave her a rot- 
ten job. Had I extracted the 
four first bicuspids, I’d have got- 
ten a much more pleasing result, 
with all due deference to Dr. 
Noyes’ Dame Nature, who, ac- 
cording to him, never bungles. 

Dr. Noyes says that “Nature 
puts into the jaws teeth of such 
forms and sizes as are suited to 
the individual when fully de- 
veloped to normal type.” 

On Saturday last a little fel- 
low of ten came to see me. His 
grandparents and parents have 
been patients since the year one. 
When this little fellow was 
brought to me several years ago, 
his two upper centrals were 
about one-eighth of an _ inch 
apart and there was to be seen a 
fully developed supernumerary 
tooth which stood within the 
arch and behind the permanent 
lateral. A skiagraph disclosed 
another supernumerary tooth 
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within the jaw, lying between 
the centrals, and forcing them 
apart. : | 

Now then, Dr. Noyes, if, as 
you say, Nature never bungles 
and “always puts into the jaws 
teeth of such forms and sizes as 


are suitable for the individual, - 


etc.,” then in this little boy’s 
case, I must have done very 
wrong to thwart Nature’s way, 
by removing these two super- 
numerary teeth and bringing the 
centrals together into their nor- 
mal positions, or what would 
_have been their normal positions 
_ for any other child. 

Come now, Dr. Noyes, either 
Nature “bungled” when she 
gave this little boy 34 teeth, or 
else I bungled when I extracted 
the two extra teeth. Will you 
tell us whether or not I was 
right? 


To one of my little girl pa- . 


tients, Dame Nature gave only 
seven permanent teeth in the 
upper jaw. No incisors, no bi- 
cuspids: ‘Tell us, Dr. Noyes, do 
you think these seven teeth will 


be suitable for the little girl 
when she fully develops? If 
not, then what did Nature do in 
her case if she did not bungle? 
A young girl of 19 is missing 
12 permanent teeth. You could 
not persuade her that Nature 
did not bungle in her case. She 
doesn’t believe that Nature gave 
her teeth of suitable forms and 


sizes and numbers to suit her 
She insisted § 


“normal type.” 
upon the dentist coming to the 
rescue of Dame Nature, who 
failed her, and filling her eden- 
tulous spaces with porcelain 
teeth. 

Nature’s side-stepping her du- 
ties is not confined to the teeth. 
On all sides we see poor little 
children born deformed, born 
blind, born with a hare lip or 
cleft palate. 

One could go on like that for- 
ever, like the “‘little running 
brook,” in this line, but this is 
enough. Tell us, Dr. Noyes, 
how you can see all these things 
and yet believe that Nature 
never “bungles,”’ as you term it. 












By € 





New X-Ray Dental Film is Developed 


Rochester, N. Y.—[A. P.]—Production of a new type of x-ray 
dental film permitting recording of both the upper and lower teeth 
with a single exposure was announced April 6th by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. The film was developed by the company in 
co-operation with Dr. Howard R. Raper, of Albuquerque, N. M. 
It is known as the “bite-wing”’ and is held in the mouth by biting 
or holding a wing protruding at a right angle from the center line 
of the film. Use of the film, the makers say, not only will cut in 
half the usual number of exposures required, but will greatly 
reduce expense and at the same time provide a more satisfactory 
record. 
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A Lay Lecture on the 
Care of the Teeth 


By C. J. HOLLISTER, D.D.S., Chief, Dental Division, 
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Department of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 
This provides useful material for dentists 
who duditenten to address public gatherings. 

—1OW many of you throat, heart, lungs, etc. It is 
a4 have teeth? Aseem- an established fact that defec- 
ingly ridiculous tive teeth is largely a prevent- 
question, but not so able condition, not by correction 
foolish as at first so much as by prevention. This 
thought, for a great many peo-___is accomplished by teaching chil- 
ple do not seem to know that’ dren and parents the importance 
they have teeth until the teeth of proper food and the regular 

hurt; in other words, they are _ daily home care of the teeth. 
not taking very good care of In the five years of Pennsyl- 
their teeth. vanias dental activities, our 
For the past five years the workers have yet to go into a 
Pennsylvania State Department community where at least one 
of Health has been conducting instance of the family tooth 
a campaign of education di- brush was not found. The fol- 
rected to the care of children’s lowing is a story which illus- 
teeth. The reason for this was trates the neéd for education 
that statistics gathered for sev- along this line. An old man 
eral previous years by school was visiting in the home of rela- 
medical inspection have indi- tives when one morning his 
cated, with little variation, that _ niece, a girl of 12 or 14 years of 
over 70 per cent of the children age, in passing the bathroom no- 
examined had defective teeth. ticed that he was cleaning his 
This percentage represents more teeth with her toothbrush. Not 
than all of the other combined wanting to offend him a little 
physical defects found, includ- later in the day, she got her 


toothbrush and handed it to 
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him, saying, “Here, Uncle, you 
may have this toothbrush.” ‘To 
which the old man_ replied, 
“Pshaw, I don’t need to carry 
one of them things with me, I 
find them everywhere I go.” 
Clean teeth seldom decay. 
The problem is to keep the teeth 
clean. Dental caries or tooth 
decay is largely a disease of 
childhood and adolescence. If 
the teeth are kept free from 
decay until the age of 25 the 
chances are very favorable that 
they never will decay, but it is 
so rare that we find, upon ex- 
amination, a person of that age 
or older with perfect teeth that 
when such a mouth is found its 
owner usually receives front- 
page publicity in the daily pa- 
pers. The fundamental cause 
of tooth decay is more than lack 
of care. It is rather what we 
eat and how we eat it. If we, 
as a nation, ate exactly what we 
should, the way we should, 
toothbrushes would be unneces- 
sary. Had Nature intended that 
we use toothbrushes she would 
have provided us with them. 
Here is another story which 
indicates the importance of food 
in relation to our health and 
happiness. Horace Fletcher, the 
originator of the term “Fletch- 
erism,’”’ meaning the thorough 
mastication of food, was con- 
victed and condemned to die. 
Physicians, after making a phys- 
ical examination, rendered to 
him that verdict. He was told 
that he could not live more than 
six months. Fletcher did not 


want to die, so he said to him- 
self, “If there is anything that I 
can do that will keep me on 






—— 


earth I am going to do it and 
stay.” He began to masticate, 
He chewed every mouthful of 
food thirty times before he swal- 
lowed it. By that procedure he 
lived twenty years after he wa 
supposed to die, which proves 


“that a man is what he chews| 


to be.” 

“To cure is a voice of the 
past; to prevent is the divine 
whisper of the future.” The 
activities of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Health are 
directed toward prevention of 
tooth troubles among _ school 
children. In this work they have 
the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the Pennsylvania State Den- 
tal Society. “The method being 
employed is not by the establish- 
ment of corrective dental clinics 
in large numbers, but rather by 
installing specially trained young 
women, known as dental hy- 
gienists, in the various school 
districts of the state. These 
young women do not extract or 
fill teeth. They simply clean 
them. They are, however, more 
than cleaners of teeth. They are 
also teachers of hygiene, both 
dental’ and general. In addition, 
they teach fundamental nutri- 
tion. But they do a great deal 
more than that. They have 
proved themselves to be molders 
of habits of hygiene in the plas- 
tic mind of childhood—training 
the child in habits of hygiene 
that will stand it in good stead 
throughout its life. 

The Bible tells us to train a 
child in the way that you would 
have him go, and when he is old 
he will not depart therefrom. | 
have proof of that proverb in 
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ane my own home. I have a little 
¥ girl, now eight years old, for 
ul of whom I bought a toothbrush 
wal. when she was 18 months of 
re he age. Faithfully after every meal 
- WS T cleaned her teeth, allowing 
Tove’ # her to play with the brush a 
hews moment or two afterward. This 
training was maintained for over 
the ayear. From that time on that 
vine child would no more forget to 
The brush her teeth herself than she 
vanla | would forget to eat. Moreover, 
h are she has three younger sisters, 
n ol and neither the mother nor I 
shoo! have had to pay very much at- 
have tention to the training of the 
ation | younger children in the use of 
Den- the toothbrush. ‘The older sis- 
eine | ter has been their teacher. My 
lish- children are all going to have 
ie good teeth, not because their 
T°Y | Daddy is a dentist, but because 
"he they themselves are taking care 
h i of them. If that kind of train- 
100" | ing is good for my children and 
hese will insure their health, happi- 
eB ness and appearance, it is good 
| for all children. 
nor’ | The dental hygienist is the 
both means by which such training 
or T can be economically and. efh- 
HOM, | ciently given. There is a saying, 
Joa “Why take care of the baby set 
ai of teeth, there is another set 
ders | Coming anyway ?”” Nature does 
las. | Bot make mistakes. She pro- 
4’ | vides the child with a baby set 
une | of teeth for very definite pur- 
Nit poses. Primarily, these teeth act 
as a chewing machine for use 
i from the time the child uses 
sald solid diet until the larger per- 
“old § manent teeth come in. Secondly, 
a to give stimulation to the growth 
| of the bones of the jaws for the 





purpose of making room for the 








larger permanent set. If the 
baby teeth are prematurely lost 
development of the jaws is 
stopped, and when the perma- 
nent teeth try to take their 
proper position there is not room 
for them. This is one of. the 
causes of the frightful deformi- 
ties sometimes seen. A child 
should be taken to the dentist at 
two years of age and every six 
months throughout the rest of 
its life. If this procedure is fol- 
lowed I can assure you that all 
of his dental troubles will be lit- 
tle ones. 

Just a word about the most 
important tooth in the mouth. It 
is called the first permanent 
molar, and in the adult is found 
by counting back from the cen- 
ter of the arch in front, it being 
the sixth tooth on either side, 
upper or lower. ‘This tooth is 
almost invariably thought by the 
parents to be a baby tooth, for it 
comes into its place in the jaws 
where no tooth ever was before, 
between the ages of five and 
seven. ‘This tooth has been well 
named “the keystone of the den- 
tal arch.” 

To those of you who have 
children under eight years of 
age: will you not for their sake 
take them to your family den- 
tist at once and have these teeth 
examined and cared for? Do 
not let anyone tell you that false 
teeth are better than your own. 
They are far better than none, 
but they are like crutches to 
help a lame man walk. 

There are,- at the present 
time, over one hundred school 
districts in Pennsylvania giving 
preventive dental education to 


Pere ee en a pan |)’ meen 
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influence with your local school 
boards to have this service inves- 
tigated and installed for the 
benefit of the children of your 
communities ? 


the children in the schools by 
the means of the dental hygien- 
ist. For the sake of the younger 
generation and the generations 
to follow, will you not use your 





House Authorizes Coolidge to Invite World 
Dentists 


The House today [says the Philadelphia Public Ledger of 

April 21st] authorized President Coolidge to invite the dentists of 
_ the world to the Seventh International Dental Congress, to be held 
in Philadelphia during the Sesqui-Centennial. 

The authorization was not given, however, until Representative 
Tom Connally, Texas, the Beau Brummel of the House and one 
of its sharpest-tongue orators, gibed his way through a solid hour of 
satirical debate. TIThe House sat back and gave itself over wholly 
to the rare treat of the T’exan’s rapier-like thrusts as he baited 
member after member to enter the oratorical lists with him, only to 
dispose of them easily by a verbal drubbing. Old-timers recalled 
the days of the late Claude Kitchin, whose rasping tongue could 
engage in debate only the unwary new member, who did not know 
his reputation. 

Connally, whose Chesterfieldian manner thoroughly disarms, 
kept the House in an uproar for the full hour with his sallies. He 
facetiously declared that the bill was a great stride in cémenting the 
amiable foreign relations, but he wanted to be assured it was not 
linked with the League of Nations. He-kicked at the $5,000 appro- 
priation asked to enable the Government to receive courteously the 
foreign dental delegates, and when told that the $5,000 would aid 
in the entertainment of 18,000 delegates expected at the congress, 
he chided the Republicans for not appropriating more. 

“Think,” he said, “of this great"country spending about thirty 
cents each on all these delegates.” 


Artificial Tooth Business Good 


Washington. — [International News Service.] — American 
“store teeth” have a popular appeal abroad. Figures published by 
the Department of Commerce show that artificial teeth valued at 
$811,971 were exported by parcel post in 1925, a gain of nearlj 
$300,000 from the year before. American artificial teeth are said 
to be the strongest in the world, and’ with the proper jaw powef 
applied are guaranteed to successfully masticate anything short of 
pig-iron. Within a few years, officials said, the United States 
should have a monopoly on the artificial tooth markets abroad. 
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Is 


“Preventive” 
The Right Word? 


By EVALINE WRIGHT NELSON, Chicago, III. 


=|) no man or group 
My Wee! in modern times has 
Zaexy it seemed more im- 
| portant to know the 
SSeSaeSairight word than to 
the early Egyptians. The start- 
ing point in the study of that 
civilization is the Book of the 
Dead; nothing of Egyptian lit- 
erature has been preserved so 
carefully ; copies of it are writ- 
ten on many tombs and on the 
inner surface of the sarcophagi 
to aid the deceased in recall- 
ing the right word to use as a 
weapon against the hostile de- 
mons and crocodiles which would 
meet him in his nether-world 
journey and as a key to open 
each door and gate to the celes- 
tial realm. 
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Crises arise sometimes in the 
lives of individuals and organi- 
zations when the right word 
bridges a threatened break. 
Happy is he who can speak it. 
Years ago Dr. Moffat’s-prestige 
as president of Washington-Jef- 
ferson College was enhanced 
when, in the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly after long and 
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heated discussions about the abo- 
lition or re-forming of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, he 
suggested that a “statement”’ 
supplementary to the document 
be prepared setting forth the 
modern interpretation of it. 
Dentistry is not imperiled if 
“preventive” is retained or sup- 
planted; if there is a better 
word, we can learn it. 
“Preventive Dentistry,” by C. 
Edmund Kells, D. D. S., in 
OraL HycrEne, shows in a 
very interesting way the writer’s 
objections to linking words 
“absolutely incompatible” and 
which, coupled, “mean noth- 
ing.” He attacks this “illogical” 
use at the following points: 
“There can be no such thing 
as preventive dentistry.” 
“Practically everything a den- 
tist does, excepting in the pros- 
thetic department, is of a sur- 
gical nature. Not a thing can 
he do with his head and his 
hands alone.” 
He seems to accept preventive 
“medicine,” claiming that it is 
of “different nature.” 
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“The only hope for the care 

of the teeth of the infant and 
the little child when they need 
it.most lies in the hands of the 
physician,” and he must be edu- 
cated. 
Is it not pertinent to remind 
that when advocacy for more 
general dissemination of knowl- 
edge as to pre-natal care of 
mothers and early oral care of 
the child was new and effort 
was made to put the responsibil- 
ity upon dentists, a common ex- 
cuse offered by those reluctant 
to join the movement was: 
“People will think we are try- 
ing to increase our business’? 
If recollection plays no trick, 
that fallacy was ably met with 
proof, since confirmed by ac- 
credited reports, that, on the 
contrary, it prevented later oper- 
ations and service. 

Are not intricate, painful 
operations for impactions pre- 
vented by removal of first teeth 
at the right time, thus inviting 
proper eruption? Does not early 
attention to the six-year molars 
prevent operations for malocclu- 
sion, defective mastication and 
disfigurements sure to follow 
their neglect? 


cine, dentistry and the indi- 





If medicine, long ago defined 
as “the science of the preven- 
tion, cure and alleviation of dis- I 
ease,” may be linked with “pre- 
vention” and ve logical, where 
is the ‘difference of nature”? 
Is the medical doctor’s work 
limited to the prescriptive ; does 
he not count on diet, massage, 
exercise, rest and climate to as- 
sist ? 

Has not the propaganda dis- 
seminated by charts, able arti- 
cles by Dr. Kells et al, through 
the lay press, dental magazines, 
movies, clinics, etc., been instru- 
mental in securing that “main 
object” of dentistry? Was it 
done by surgical instruments or 
minds and hands and purse? 
Good folks, the “triple alliance” 
is in sight: co-operation of medi- 


vidual. 

If either fails, who is to blame 
but he who has the knowledge 
and does not give it whenever 
and wherever it is needed? 

Early attention cannot be too 
strongly urged, but if oral in- 
struction retards or prevents 
disease, is it not advantageous to 
health in some degree if fol- 
lowed at any age? Does pre- 
school age cover the field? 
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=H LLE intensive health 
weg! program recently in- 
ay troduced in the pa- 
=) rochial schools of 
= San Jose, California, 
under the auspices of the Parent- 
Teacher associations has already 
proved a success, according to 
those familiar with the work 
which is being done, says the 
San Jose Mercury Herald. 
Dr. J. L. Pritchard is medical 


director and is assisted by Doc- 
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The photograph shows those who are watching the health of the 
pupils in the San Jose, California, parochial schools. 
tight: Miss Mary Bushard, school nurse; Dr. M. M. Maxwell, who 
cares for the students’ health; Dr. J. L. Pritchard, medical director. 


From left to 


tors D. B. Draper, A. T. Mc- 
Ginty, A. T. Sunzeri and C 
Kelly Canelo. Dr. M. M. Max- 
well has charge of the dental 
work and Miss Mary Bushard 
has been engaged as school 
nurse. 

The schools benefiting from 
this health service are St. Pat- 
rick’s, St. Mary’s, St. Leo’s, St. 
Joseph’s and Sacred Heart. Not 
only are the pupils of these in- 
stitutions visited and examined 
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at regular intervals, but also 
they are given instruction in 
hygiene. 

In ‘commenting upon. condi- 
tions in the parochial schools, 
Dr. Maxwell said: “My exam- 
ination of the children in the 
parochial schools has been tre- 
mendously interesting. I hope 
soon to avail myself of some 
statistics as a result of the ex- 
amination which will serve as a 
valuable index to the prevalence 
of dental diseases in the San 


ee 


Jose parochial schools. 

Dr. Maxwell feels that one 
of the most important duties of 
the dental profession is to carry 
the message of proper mouth hy- 
giene into the schools. 

“It has been demonstrated,” 
he continued, “that good health 
is dependent upon good diges- 
tion, good digestion depends 
upon good mastication, and good 
mastication is to be accomplished 
only by having sound and 
healthy teeth.” 





Ask OraL HYGIENE 


All sorts of questions come to ORAL HYGIENE. 
“Ask OrAL HyciENeE!” dentists say. 


We like it. 


So keep on asking us. If we can’t tell you the answer 
we will say so without beating around the bush. 


Any such letters of enquiry should be addressed this 


way: 








ORAL HYGIENE, — 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Ask O. H. Dept. 
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An Australian Boy 


By GEORGE E. PAYNE PHILPOTS, D.D.S., 
Victoria, Australia, (University of Pennsyl- 
vania), Dental Surgeon Children’s Hospi- 
tal, Methodist Homes for Children, 

Melbourne Benevolent Asylum 


? 


tat OT ae 
» : \*. 
\ ( ey 


HEN a young stu- 
dent it was my firm 
a ‘5 fa) conviction: that all 
Vr Vik that was necessary 
eae ss to insure good teeth 
for the rising generations was to 
take children regularly to the 
dentist, and fill the cavities as 
they appeared. Since those days 
I have had the privilege of treat- 
ing many children from infancy 
up; those children have now 
grown to manhood and woman- 
hood, and I have long since real- 
ized that my attempts at insur- 
ing good teeth by means of a 
conservative dentistry have been 
a dismal failure. 

By the time my own son was 
born (October 5th, 1916) I was 
fully convinced that good teeth 





could not be assured by means 


of the usual dental treatment, 
the reason being that when a 
tooth is filled. by your dentist 
(no matter how skilfully) he 
does not remove the cause of the 
disease. In other words, den- 
tistry today is only treating the 
symptoms of a disease known as 
dental caries, the most wide- 
spread of all disease, yet, on the 
other hand, the easiest of all 
modern diseases to prevent. 
With these facts in my mind 
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as a father and dental adviser to 
my own son, I set out to remove 
the cause as best I could. That 
meant radical changes in the 
child’s diet. 

The most vital thing to do 
was to give a good supply of 
lime salts to build strong bone 
and teeth. I had known many 
children to have had regular 
doses of lime water from in- 
fancy to the adult stage, and 
their teeth doomed to failure. 

It was also known to me that 
the ordinary tap water of Lon- 
don was very hard on account of 
the lime it contained. Yet the 
children of London, through 
drinking lime water all their 
lives, were not assured good 
teeth. 

The Australian aborigine, who 
for generations drank the water 
from the River Yarra, had per- 
fect teeth, and it was not until 
they adopted our foods that den- 
tal decay appeared. 

Therefore from what source 
should I supply my son the nec- 
essary lime salts to build good 
teeth and bone? 

For the first eight months of 
his life Robin received his sup- 
ply of lime from milk at his 
mother’s breast, which was sup- 
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plemented by his mother taking 
a liberal supply of fresh cow’s 
milk at every meal. 

Every. mother should know 
that a glass of milk contains 
more lime than a glass of lime 
water of equal size, and further, 
the lime in the milk is incor- 
porated in the cells of the milk 
by Nature, and in the proper 
state to be built into the fast- 
growing teeth and bone of the 
child. 

On the other hand, it is very 
doubtful if the lime in the lime 
water ever enters into the bones 
and teeth of the child. 

It is known to science that 
the necessary chemicals that 
harden bonz and teeth must be 
incorporated into the cell forma- 
tion of our foods by passing 
through the vegetable kingdom 
first. 

‘In other words, throw the 
lime on the meadows, and the 
action of the sun will build it 
into the grass, which in turn is 
eaten by the cow and incor- 
porated into the milk. 

Another source of this neces- 
sary lime supply to the growing 
child is from: cereal foods in the 
form of porridge, granose bis- 
cuits, whole meal bread. Our 
white bread of today has been 
deprived of all these necessary 
mineral salts by the modern 
process of milling, and today we 
know the consumption of white 
bread to be a calamity. 

By the time Robin reached 
about seven months he had 
rusks, wholemeal bread, crusts 
and granose biscuits to supply 
the necessary lime salts. At about 
eight months lightly cooked eggs 





—, 


were also given to sfipply the 
protein. 

The following table should be 
of interest to parents: 


NUTRITIVE INGREDIENTS 
OF FOOD 


Food as purchased contains: 

Edible portion, e. g., 
Flesh of meat, yolk and white 
of egg, whole-meal flour, fruit, 
raisins, etc. 

Refuse, e. g., 
Bones, shells, entrails, etc. 

W ater nutrients: 
Proteins, fats, carbo-hydrates, 
mineral matter. ae 


Protein—Forms tissue, ¢. g., white 
(albumin) of egg, curd (caesin) of 
milk, lean meat, gluten of wheat, 
etc. 

Fats—Stored as fat, e. g., fat of 
meat, butter, nuts, olives, oil of 
corn, wheat, lettuce, spinach, etc. 

Carbohydrates—T ransformed into 
fat, ¢. g., sugars, starches, 

NotE— The grape sugar in , 
raisins is easily digestible and 
perfectly wholesome. Cane 
sugar does not digest till acted 
on by the intestines, and is lia- 
ble to fermentation. 

Mineral matters—(Ash) share in 
forming bone and teeth, toning up 
the blood, assisting digestion and 
salivary action, ¢. g., phosphates of 
lime, etc., potash, soda, iron, ete. 
All these elements serve as fuel to 
yield energy in the form of heat 
and muscular power. 


The next most important food 
being fresh fruit, was supplied 
per medium of his mother till 
about four months, then a tea- 
spoonful of orange juice was 
given after each meal. 

One of the common troubles 
with babies is constipation, which 
I claim will not occur if the 
proper diet is supplied, espe- 
cially wholemeal bread and 
fruit. 
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At the age of about nine 
months a.start was made with 
grated apples after each meal, 
and by 13 months as many as 
two or three ripe apples were 
consumed per day. From now 
on each meal was ended by fresh 
fruit, an apple for preference. 
The ending of each meal with 
an apple is Nature’s way of 
cleaning the teeth, as the fibrous 
portion cleans the crown and 
other surfaces of the teeth in 
young children better than a 
tooth brush and tooth paste. It 
is generally admitted that very 


young children cannot use a 
tooth brush and paste with the 
proper intelligence. 

In addition~to all this the 
chewing of hard foods has been 
encouraged, to give the teeth the 
necessary exercise. 

If you were to examine 
Robin’s temporary teeth you 
would find most of the enamel 
worn off the crown surfaces of 
his baby teeth, and actually 
chewing on the dentine. 

The eating of biscuits and 
sweets has been vigorously dis- 
couraged and their place taken 
by nuts, raisins and fruit. 








Coming ! 


‘*The Care of Children’s Teeth—a Plea,”’ 
by Water T. McFatt, D.D.S. 








“Suggestions for the Writing of Dental Papers,’ 
by Joun Beit WittiaMs, Ph. G., D.D.S. 





“Facial Expressions and Dental Orthopedics,’’ 
by Moszs Joe, E1senperc, D.M.D. 





Editor OraAL HYGIENE: 

I got a great big laugh over the 
squib by G. H. R. in October ORAL 
Hyciene. Evidently he hasn’t read 
“McTeague,” by Frank Norris, or 


‘has forgotten it. This character 
was actually taken from real life, 
but not from one person all through. 
But it is a good story, nevertheless. 
_ After 35 years in dental practice 
I fail to see much in our lives that 
will lead any of us to write a ro- 
mance around them. 

I do believe, though, that we as 
a class are rather backward in en- 
tering any literary fields outside of 
our own profession, and that is 
why I am writing in response to 
the amusing letter of G. H. R. 

For some reason which I am now 
trying to find, we as dentists are 
a modest lot, for we are above the 
average in intelligence and virility 
and much more capable of doing 
literary work than many popular 
novelists, for we must be not only 
sympathetic naturally, but we must 
know human character, besides 
having a fund of scientific knowl- 
_ edge along practically all impor- 

tant lines. 

I read many novels, and often see 
wherein the author misses a rare 
opportunity for a telling climax, for 
the simple reason that his character 
knowledge or his scientific training 
is lacking. . 


The success of Conan Doyle was - 


primarily due to his medical educa- 
tion. Couple that up with a bent 
for mystery and a scientific fund of 
knowledge, and we have an enter- 
taining as well as instructive nov- 
elist or story writer. 

G. H. R. is only too correct in his 
summing of us up as a class, for 
we are too circumscribed. Let’s get 
over this from now on, all of us 
get busy, and let’s find out who 
among us is our “Moses.” 

If we’re in a rut, or a “wilder- 
ness,” let’s get out of it here and 
now and let the world know we’re 
alive and kicking. 
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Why let the tooth wash vendor 
do our advertising for us? 

We needn’t write about our great 
achievements or what we can do 
for the suffering public. Let’s write 
something else and bring out our 
talents from beneath the bushel. 

All we need is a magazine that 
we can send our “stuff” to, and we 
can only learn by practice. So if 
your little monthly messenger will 
start a story section and open it to 
dentists only, you may be the pio- 
neer in the effort to freé our minds 
from our encompassing environ- 
ment and lead us to the promised 
land, Very truly, 

Ceci, Corwin, D. D. §, 
Hayward, Calif. 





Dear Doctor McGee: 


I surely appreciate the fight which 

you are making for national reci- 
procity. 
_Some years ago a noted adver- 
tising dentist who was refused a 
license for some time in this state 
gained wide publicity by the slogan, 
“The human mouth is the same in 
all states.” I did not approve of 
his methods, but did approve of his 
slogan, for I believe that one who 
is qualified should not be compelled 
to take additional examinations 
when passing from the border of 
one state to another. 

Again thanking you, 

Fraternally, 

RoLanp B. Miter, A.B., D.M.D 

La Grande, Ore. 


Dear Doctor: 





In regard to a universal practic- 
ing of dentistry in the states, the 
greatest hardship is inflicted upon 
the one who, through ill health in 
his family, in a certain section of 
the country, must give up his line of 
work because of inability to pass 
examinations after years of prac: 
tice. 

It also forbids an individual 
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from the possibility of making an 
advantageous business move to 
which he should be entitled. 

Js it fair to charge a fee for such 
a privilege? As it now stands it is 
a blot on our’ ethics. 

Very sincerely, 
W. J. CarsHorg, D. D. S. 

New York, N. Y. 





My Dear Dr. McGee: 

Your untiring efforts during the 
past year in endeavoring to rid 
dentistry of some of its un-Amer- 
icanism is highly commendable. 

Being fundamentally right, na- 
tional reciprocity will come about. 
The selfishness of a few rather 
than the sentiment of the profession 
constitutes nearly all of the oppo- 
sition. It is another case of the 
minority dictating what.the major- 
ity shall be privileged to do, which 
in itself is essentially un-American, 

Gratefully yours, 
ARTHUR P., Litt te, D. D. S. 

St. Paul, Minn. 





Editor ORAL HYGIENE: 


From reading an article by a Dr. 
Kells in your December number I 
would think the term “preventive 
dentistry” a very good one. Many 
words and expressions are, from 
usage, ultimately accepted as a part 
of a language. Often these are not 
technically correct. From Dr. Kells’ 
rather vague statements one could 
assume that any dentistry is pre- 
ventative, to a certain extent, of fu- 
ture trouble. 

I assume that the term “pre- 
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ventive dentistry” means, to those 
who use it, that dentistry performed 
regularly for patients who are not 
suffering from pain, but have called 

use they have been instructed 
tocall for examination and cleans- 
ing of teeth, in contrast to those pa- 
tients who visit a dentist because 
they are in pain from teeth or are 
aware of a tooth cavity that should 
be filled. 


ditor’s Mail — 


- put it through. 
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The expression “preventive den- 
tistry” would suggest this to the 
layman, whereas a correct technical 
term might be confusing or vague. 
Therefore, the expression’ “pre- 
ventive dentistry” would be more 
helpful for general usage, 

Yours truly, 
Pau. H. Suinn, D. M, D. 
Boston, Mass. 





Editor OraAL HYGIENE: 

Reciprocity! Let ’er go through. 

I say “Amen!” to what Dr. J. G. 
Arbenz, of Wheeling, W. Va., has 
stated in his short letter in regard 
to national reciprocity. Have just 
read his letter in the December 
number of OrAL HyclieNne, and I 
heartily agree with him on this sub- 
ject. His letter is short and right 
to the point. Dr. McGee, if I 
understand correctly, you are in the 
lead of this drive and I bid you 
godspeed in this work. It will be a. 
blessing and help to many in dif- 
ferent ways. 

Here I am, 300 miles from aged 
parents who need my help and 
presence in their last days, and to 
whom I could go but for one rea- 
son: Our neighbor state cannot, 
under the present law, grant réci- 
procity. .My vote will count one to 
I can do as good 
work in one state as I can in an- 
other. Yours truly, 

‘J. S. Downey, D. D. S. 
Humboldt, Tenn. 





Dear Dr. McGee: 


In your fight for reciprocity, may 
I offer a suggestion? Send some 
real competent man before several 
boards. His experience will make 
very good reading. I say this after 
hearing of one man’s experience 
before two of the southern boards. 

Very truly, 
W. H. Povatt, D. D. S. 

Mt. Morris, N. Y, 














A Plea for a National Law 


By M. S. CALMAN, D.D.S., L.L.B. 


SNENT your Reci- 
ai procity campaign: 
In the Progressive 
} Dentist (a monthly 
dental magazine no 
longer being published ) Volume 
I, No. 2, February 1912, just 
14 years ago, appeared an arti- 
cle that I contributed which, I 
believe, is pertinent to the dis- 
cussion now going on in ORAL 
HyciEne. I there advocated 
that Congress pass a law pro- 
viding for the issuance of na- 
tional licenses. 

Of course, I know now, that 
education is a state matter and 
cannot be nationally legislated. 
‘However, leaving out just this 
one suggestion, the others are 
even now possible of adoption, 
if your campaign, backed by al- 
most a united profession, culmi- 
nated successfully. 








A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL 


LAW TO REGULATE THE 
PRACTICE OF DEN- 
TISTRY 


The members of the dental pro- 
fession often complain about the 
narrow and foolish legislation which 
prohibits a dentist from practicing 
outside of the state in which he has 
received his degree. 


The average graduate, after 


spending two or three years pre- 
paring for admission to a dental 
college, and after studying three 
years in a recognized school of den- 
tistry, is finally admitted to the 
state board examination. 


On suc- 
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cessfully passing this final test of 
his professional fitness, why should 
he be subjected to more examina- 
tions if he desires to practice in a 
state other than the one in which 
he received the degree? 

There are only 13 states having 
reciprocal agreements, that is, rec- 
ognizing each others’ licenses, Why 
should there be only 13? Why not 
have “reciprocity” with all] the 
states? 

The following reasons why such 
a state of affairs exists may be con- 
sidered: 

1. Low preliminary and college 
educational standards. States re- 
quiring a higher standard of edu- 
cation do not reciprocate with those 
having lower educational stand- 
ards, and rightly so, 

2. Self-protection. Some states 
have reciprocal agreements with 
distant states, the latter having a 
lower educational standard. They 
reciprocate in order to enable their 
professional men to practice else- 
where if they find it desirable to do 
so, but shut the door to a neighbor- 
ing state. This measure is resorted 
to ostensibly to protect the resident 
dentist from an influx of brother 
professionalists residing in the 
neighboring state. 

3. Desirable exchanges. Other 
states reciprocate on account of 
maintaining a low _ educational 
standard and are not, therefore, op- 
posed to welcoming dentists with a 
better education, 

4. Need of dentists. States that 
are in need of dentists are willing 
to have reciprocal agreements. 

The reasons advanced show 
plainly that there exists a chaotic 
state of affairs. To remedy it, 4 
law providing for the issuing of 
national licenses for the practice of 
dentistry should be passed by Con- 
gress. Such a law should contain, 
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amongst others, the following pro- Council of Pedagogics. Failure to 
visions : comply should result in the revoca- 
i. Create a National Council of _ tion of the licenses of said colleges 
Dental Pedagogics, whose duty to teach dentistry. 
shall consist in prescribing a uni- 3. Create a National Council of 
form preliminary standard of edu- Dental Examiners, whose duty shall 
cation for all those wishing to enter consist in establishing a uniform 
a dental college. It should also en- standard for the examination of 
force a high standard of inmstruc- candidates for the license to prac- 
tion in the various colleges. tice dentistry, a license thus ob- 
2. Compel all dental colleges to tained to be a national one, and 
carry out the program of instruc- consequently should be recognized 
tion as prescribed by the National by every state in the Union. 





Dr. Edward T. Darby Tendered Reception 
Dr. Edward ‘IT. Darby, D. D. S., M. D., LL. D., emeritus 


professor of operative surgery of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was the guest of the faculty of the School of Dentistry and the 
Dental Alumni Society of the University at a reception given in 
his honor on April Ist at the Evans Institute, Fortieth and Spruce 
streets, Philadelphia. ‘The occasion of the reception was the forty- 
eighth anniversary of Dr. Darby’s election to the chair of operative 
dentistry at the University. 

The arrangements for the aftair were in the hands of Dean 
Charles R. Turner, of the Dental School, and Dr. Alexander H. 
Reynolds, president of the Dental Alumni Society. 

For 45 years, until his retirement in 1923, Dr. Darby in- 
structed the students in dentistry, first in the Pennsylvania College 
of Dental Surgery and later in the Dental School 6f the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in the field of operative surgery, and for 60 
years, up to his retirement, carried on an active practice, 





Appeal is Prepared in Dental Law Case 





The appeal of the state from the Oklahoma county district 
court ruling, which held the state dental board law unconstitu- 
tional, was prepared by. Fred Hansen, assistant attorney general, 
according to the Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 

He pointed out that the ruling in the case of Dr. Leo Pollock, 
Oklahoma City dentist, was made after the state declined to pre- 
sent further arguments when its demurrer was overruled. He said 
the judge followed the ruling of the criminal court of appeals in 
the Real Estate Board case, pointing out that this ruling practically 
was the reverse of that made in a similar case by the supreme court. 














Brazil 


The progressive spirit pervading 
dental activities generally in Brazil 
extends beyond the confines of the 
profession proper and has enlisted 
a number of dental business men, 
foremost among whom is our corre- 
spondent, Luiz Hermanny, Jr., of 
Rio de Janeiro. Mr. Hermanny has 
taken the initiative in interesting 
the press in the problems of oral 
hygiene, and he has sent us several 
copies of the daily O Jornal, which 
publishes some very excellent arti- 
cles on the subject from his pen. 
Mr. Hermanny has undertaken to 
kindle the interest in dental hy- 
giene to such an extent that O Jor- 
nal has seen fit to give him its edi- 
torial support. 

Such endeavors on the part of 
members. of the dental trade to fur- 
ther the welfare uf the public and 
incidentally also the progress of the 
dental profession, by obtaining the 
co-operation of the lay press, seem 
to us to be very worthy of mention 
and commendation; and we are so 
much more gratified at Mr. Her- 
manny’s work, as his writings are 
in part inspired by what has been 
said and done in the oral hygiene 
movement in the United States. 





Great Britain 


In a recent issue of Ora. Hy- 
GIENE we related the efforts of the 
British dental profession toward an 
educational propaganda of the pub- 
lic in dental matters, a problem de- 
manding particular attention on ac- 
count of the decrease in the public 
demand for dentistry in the British 
Isles. How very little the press ap- 


preciates the task before the dentists 
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Translated and Briefed by CHAS. W. BARTON 


is evidenced by a number of clip- 
pings dpropos of the International 
Dental Exhibition: at the Imperial 
Institute in South Kensington (Lon- 
don), presented by the Western 
Dental Bulletin. 

Thomas Jay, of Punch, unburdens 
himself as follows: “The Inter- 
national Dental Exhibition, which 
opened in London this week, nat- 
urally directs attention to members 
of that profession. ‘To some the 
dentist is a gloomy fellow who is 
always down in the mouth—a kind 
of man who pulls out teeth to find 
work for his own—but to me he is 
nothing of the sort. He is far too 
cheerful, and too often he is looking 
on the bright side of other people’s 
misfortune. The early Christian 
martyrs who were grilled at the 
stake no doubt felt fairly happy, at- 
tired in their Sunday clothes and 
waiting for the festivities to begin. 
Happy that is, compared with the 
average man who has been ordered 
by his doctor to see a dentist. It 
happened to me once that my doc- 
tor did not like my teeth. My im- 
pression was that they did not be- 
long to his lodge, and so I had to 
proceed light of heart, and deer- 
like, light of foot, to the dentist, tell- 
ing him it was to be the tooth and 
nothing but the tooth. It seems that 
these teeth were standing between 
me and. the Goddess Hygiea—at 
least, I think that was the lady's 
name—and as I walked along I de- 
cided I would greet my dentist 
warmly just to cheer him up a bit, 
and decided to walk right into his 
establishment whistling a few bars 
of some popular melody. That is 
how it seemed in theory, but in 
practice it was quite different. In 
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practice you sit in the dentist’s 
reading-room, scanning the poetry 
columns of the Fretworker’s Review 
for 1899. You notice that the other 
waiters in the room are just as 
cheerful as you, so you just laugh. 
But it is a hollow sort of laugh, 
with no real ring in it. An assist- 
ant comes forward and guides one 
of the clients off without: blindfold- 
ing or pinioning in the prescribed 
fashion, and without the services of 
achaplain. He passes out of sight, 
you hear a little murmur, and then 
another client is sent for.” 

- This is ‘undoubtedly, as F. A. W. 
remarks, ‘‘not the propaganda 
needed.” - 

Mr. C. Edward Wallis reports 








that there are some 54 dental cen- 
ters attending to upward of 99,000 
children a year on the London 
County Council’s service. In addi- 
tion, visiting dental surgeons at- 
tend all the Council’s residential 
schools with the greatest benefit ‘to 
the health of the inmates. In speak- 
ing of the need for the education 
of both parents and pupils in mat- 
ters related to the teeth, Mr. Wallis 
holds that the co-operation of the 
teachers is one of the most valuable 
adjuncts, and it is therefore obvi- 
ously necessary that the teachers 
themselves: should receive instruc- 
tion in dental hygiene. It would be 
highly advantageous for the same 
reason that similar lectures be given 
in training colleges. In order to as- 
sist those engaged in dental follow- 
ing-up work a short pamphlet has 
been drawn up whereby each 
worker is provided with a simple, 
plain answer to any of the objec- 
tions raised by those as yet unfa- 
miliar with, or unconvinced of the 
advantages of dental treatment. 
That the importance of proper 
food- and nutrition is being more 
and more recognized by the dental 
men of Great Britain is shown in 
two reports. -G. Francis Ferris, the 
Greenwich Council’s dental sur- 
geon, reports that the condition of 
the mouth as a determining factor 
in the successful treatment of dis- 
ease, and in particular of tubercu- 
losis, is universally recognized, and 
every effort is being made by the 





Greenwich Public Health Depart- 
ment to extend the work of oral 
hygiene and to simplify its admin- 
istration. Speaking of the Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare Clinic, Dr. 
Ferris says that maternal love and 
the instinct to do the best for the 
child are proverbial, yet many chil- 
dren are handicapped at the outset 
by the ignorance of the mother, 
upon whom rests not only the re- 
sponsibility as to the care of her 
baby, but also its actual physique 
when born. From the earliest 
months of pregnancy it is necessary 
that the mother should receive food- 
stuffs calculated to aid the calci- 
fication of both bone and teeth, for 
the formation of the teeth actually 
commences at the forty-second day 
of intrauterine life. Presuming that 
the correct diet is available its 
beneficial properties will be lost if 
the mouth of the mother is un- 
healthy. 





Dr. Smedley, the medical officer 
of health in West Sussex, brands 
the mistakes made in diet as one of 
the most prevalent causes of decay. 
As regards food, the chief mistakes 
are made in infancy. Long after 
the first teeth are cut many. babies 
are wrongly kept almost exclusively 
on soft, pappy food, instead of the 
meal always including some hard 
crusts of bread or toast, and some 
raw apple, orange, tomato, or other 
fruit in season, to cleanse the mouth 
and teeth at the end of the meal. 





According to a statement made 
recently by an official of the Naval 
Recruiting Service, of 12,000 candi- 
dates for the Royal Navy chosen 
for medical examination (after pre- 
liminary inspection) during the 
past official year, no fewer than 
600, i. e., 5 per cent, were rejected 
on account of defective teeth. It is 
explained that candidates for entry 
into the Royal Navy must first 
undergo a preliminary examination 
at the hands of the recruiter, and 
those who appear physically fit are 
then exarhined by a medical exam- 
ining officer. It is easy for the re- 
cruiters to detect deficient and obvi- 
ously bad teeth, and a much larger 
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percentage of candidates is rejected 
before they reach the medical exam- 
ining officer. It is both amusing 
and pathetic to observe the subter- 
fuges which many of the candidates 
employ to try and pass the dental 
test. Sometimes one finds that they 
have had temporary bridges and 
skeleton dentures fitted to disguise 
their deficiencies, and have used 
bread and other materials as a tem- 
porary filling in the attempt to hide 
large cavities. 





At the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Committees held recently, Mr. F. 
D. Acland, chairman of the Dental 
Board of the United Kingdom, re- 
ferred to the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the ill health on which 
the funds of the societies had to be 
expended arose from bad teeth. If 
alongside of elementary education 
and continuation schools up to 16 
years of age they could have con- 
sistent, steady care of the teeth, so 
that young men and women would 
have a reasonable chance of com- 
ing into insurance at 16 with clean 
mouths and good dentition, the in- 
surance committees would be able 
to give higher benefits. He urged 
that the Association and the Dental 
Board might co-operate to bring 
home to the minds of insured per- 
sons the advantage to general 
health of sound dental health. It 
‘ was agreed that the Executive 
Council of the Association should 
be instructed to co-operate with the 
Dental Board in dental health prop- 
aganda.—British Journal of Dental 
Science. 





At an inquest held on Gladys’ 


Daisy Cilia, aged 6, of Oaklen 
Passage, Kingston, the importance 
of regular examination of children’s 
teeth was emphasized by the cor- 
oner, Dr. M. H. Taylor. Evidence 
was given that the child pulled out 
a tooth with her fingers, and the 
same day her face began to swell. 
A doctor found that she had an ab- 
scess on the gums, and she died in 
hospital four days later, the cause 
of death being the septic condition 
of her mouth. Replying to the cor- 


i _) 


oner, Dr. Davies said that if the 
child’s teeth had been attended to a 
few months ago her life would have 
been saved.—Dental Surgeon. 





It is reported that the Chloride 
Electric Storage Company, of Cliff- 
ton Junction, have now joined the 
ranks of those few firms who have 
carried welfare work among their 
employees to the length of estab- 
lishing a dental clinic. They have 
appointed a dentist and nurse to at- 
tend to their workers’ teeth, and 
have equipped them with a surgery 
and adjuncts of the most up-to-date 
kind. A small charge is made in 
the case of adult workers who re- 
ceive dental treatment, but those 
under 21 are treated free of charge. 
All new employees are now ex- 
pected to pass the dentist in addi- 
tion to the. works’ doctor. The 
company believes that the new de- 
partment, besides being of great 
value to the workers individually, 
will make for increased efficiency 
just as all their other welfare ef- 
forts have done.—Dental Surgeon. 





Spain 

In a very able discussion on oral 
sepsis, Dr, Enrique Lluria presents 
the mechanism of systemic infec- 
tion from the dental focus in the 
form of a schematic diagram, of 
which we here give a reproduc- 
tion: 

In this diagram D represents a 
tooth with dead pulp and apical 
granuloma. Here develop the 
micro-organisms (streptococci) and 
acquire properties which give them 
a special affinity for one organ or 
the other. From this point, and 
chiefly via the vascular system, 
these micro-organisms pass to the 
heart, represented by A, where they 
may become fixed in one of the 
three membranes, or else pass on to 
the lungs by way of the right ven- 
tricle; or, after passing through the 
left ventricle into the major circula- 
tion, become fixed in any one of 
the organs shown in the different 
circles. 

This paper, which emanates from 
the clinic Aguilar, is undoubtedly 
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the best symposium on the subject 
published so far in the Spanish 
language, and contains not only a 
recapitulation of the theories of 
Rosenow, Mayo, Schweinitz, and 
others, but also a mass of valuable 
experimental data in confirmation 
of what is today accepted as the 
mechanism of focal infection.—La 
Odontologia. 





Germany 


Dr. H. Chr. Greve is of the opin- 
ion that therapeutic measures alone 
are far from sufficient for a rational 
practice of dental hygiene. Many 
questions intimately connected with 
oral hygiene, such as the immunity 
against caries found in certain den- 
titions, will be elucidated only after 
the pathology of the mouth is 
understood from the viewpoint of 





biological and general pathological 
research. For this reason Greve 
insists that collective study of the 
interrelation between medicine and 
dentistry alone will be able to lead 
the way to preventive more than 
therapeutic dental hygiene.—Cor- 
respondenzblatt fuer Zahnaerzte, 
No. 11, 1925. 





Tasmania 


Mr. C. R. Baker gives an inter- 
esting report on the establishment 
and operation of a dental clinic at 
the Risdon works of the Electro- 
lytic Zinc Company of Australasia. 
Mr. Baker is the secretary of the 
controlling body of the clinic, the 
Co-Operative Council; the clinic 
presents unique features in which 
it differs from those conducted by 
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industrial companies in. other parts 
of the world. 

The Co-Operative Council is a 
body consisting of 16 members, with 
the general manager as president. 
Of-this number 12 are elected from 
the employees by ballot, and four 
representatives are nominated by 
the general manager, the company’s 
representatives being heads of the 
various departments. 

While the institution was pri- 
marily meant to provide a sick fund 
and free medical advice to its mem- 
bers, the general manager had*been 
impressing on the Council the need 
of a dental clinic. Ways and means 
were discussed, and the \company 
offered to provide the rooms, equip- 
ment, and £750 a year toward the 
running expenses of a clinic, if the 
Council would provide £375 per 
annum toward the total of £1,125 
which. it was estimated would be 
required to finance the institution. 
Three hundred and_ seventy-five 
pounds was a large amount to take 
out of the revenue of the insurance 
funds, but the members of the Coun- 
cil felt that their belief that pre- 
vention was better than cure was 
well founded, and that this policy, 
in so far as it had been adopted, 
had been justified. A’search of the 
records showed that some mem- 
‘bers were on the sick funds com- 
paratively often through gastritis 
and similar digestive troubles, prob- 
ably caused by bad teeth, without 
considering other complaints not so 
obvious to the layman, 

It was decided to accept the offer 
of the company, and in May, 1923, 
a dental clinic splendidly equipped 
with the best appliances and with 
an excellent staff, was started under 
the management and-control of the 
Co-Operative Council. 

This industrial dental clinic func- 
tioned wonderfully well, and _ its 
staff, equipment and scope soon 
were enlarged considerably on ac- 
count of the enthusiastic support 
given to the scheme by all the 
parties concerned. 

Taking stock of the present po- 
sition, with two years’ experience, 
the outstanding feature is the im- 
perative need for the clinic. That 


it has resulted in improved health 


is undoubted. This is clear both 
from observation and from the fig- 
ures of the Insurance Fund. The 
lessened claims for sick payments 
from this fund. have been a mate- 
rial\ set-off against the annual con- 
tribution of £375. 

By actual experience and contact 
with one another, employees have 
been brought to realize the vital 
importance of dental treatment. To 
some extent, at least, many men 
now feel that. prevention is better 


than cure, notwithstanding the fact | 


that the work so far accomplished 
has been mainly of a curative na- 
ture. The Council have shaped the 
policy and developed the clinic as 
experience dictated. At the mo- 
ment a sub-committee is considering 
the question of regular and period- 
ical: inspection of each employee, so 
that the watchful eye of the dentist 
can detect incipient decay, or the 
tieed for reconstruction of plates. 
Both the Co-Operative Council and 
the company feel ‘that the clinic, 
established and operated primarily 
to promote good health, has suc- 
ceeded and concurrently has also 
promoted happiness and efficiency. 
—Health. | 


Australia 


The attention given by Australian 
writers to questions of diet and nu- 
trition in the prevention of dental 
disease, mentioned in previous issues 
of ORAL HYGIENE, seems by no 
means to have been just a flash in 
the pan, but appears rather to de- 
velop into a well-sustained effort to 
bring the dental profession of that 
country into line with this absorb- 
ing and worthy subject. Dr. Sims 
Lever, in discussing child welfare 
and diet from a dental standpoint, 
says that it has been definitely 
shown that nine-tenths of dental 
disease can be prevented. Diet is 
the big factor. Given a normal 
denture, a realization of the nature 
of the pathological processes and a 
rational dietary are almost all that 
is necessary. Unfortunately, in 
neither case do we go back far 
enough. Under normal conditions, 
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Nature starts off very satisfactorily, 
and will maintain such conditions 
as long as proper care and thought 
is given to the, importance of. diet 
in its relation to dental caries. But 
the day seems to have gone by 
when we may expect the average 
mother to carry out reasonable 
methods in rearing her infants. In 
fact, in many instances she cannot 
do so owing to her ignorance of the 
whole subject, and it, is for that 
reason such a big toll is demanded 
from child life. Rational diet 
means natural prophylaxis, dental 
and otherwise, which is the best 
prophylaxis; and it is in that di- 
rection we must apply our energies 
if we would control dental disease. 

Dr. Thomas T. Alkin, speaking 
on diet and dentistry, is equally 
positive about the benefit to be de- 
tived from dietary measures in the 
fight for prevention of dental dis- 
ease. He points out that common- 
sense business men in America to- 
day can show, on their balance 
sheets, profit on all money spent in 
preventive dental treatment of the 
employee. It simply means that good 
health is a paying proposition to 
the factory. If, then, it is a paying 
thing to the factory, how much 
more would it be to the state and 
nations? It is here that we, as a 
profession, fail; we have no definite 
information to give out. How can 
we teach the public when we are 
not agreed ourselves? ‘There must 
be some definite lines to follow, and 
we should be in a position to give 
final and definite instruction. We, 
to. protect outselves, should have 
properly organized research asso- 
ciations in each state, which should 
be able to supply less-favored 
brother dentists with authentic re- 
ports on all matters of dental treat- 
ments, etc., and dentists should be 
encouraged to assist and make use 
of these societies. We should be in 
a position to report upon all so- 
called pyorrhea treatments sold to 
the public, and on other dental 
treatments. Until we organize along 
research and preventive lines, I do 


‘Mot see how we can command the 


respect of the public as a scientific 
body of men should. ‘The bearing 


on dental decay of a proper. nutri- 
tion seems to be beyond doubt. 
Constant and normal development 
of the child, says Dr. Percy A, Ash, 
is what is required, and this can 
only be accomplished by giving the 
right class and quantity of food. 
The question naturally arises: what 
is the right kind of food? * * * 
The teeth form an important part 
of the human economy, and what 
is good or bad for any other of the 
organs must, tO some extent, af- 
fect them in like manner.—Dental 
Science Journal of Australia. 

Writing on Dentistry in Australia 
Dr. Percy A. Ash touches on the 
question of dental assistance to the 
children of the poor, and his re- 
‘marks are so much more interesting 
since.they present very clearly. the 
obligation of the government to 
look after this part of public health 
service, a contention which has been 
opposed quite recently in several 
parts of the world. “The question 
of rendering adequate dental serv- 
ice to the necessitous poor,” says Dr. 
Ash, “has, of course, engaged the 
minds of governments as well as of 
the dental profession in all parts 
of the world, for many years past. 
It has come to be recognized that 
poor people have a right to be given 
a chance to make good in the com- 
munity, as well as those who are 
born under more advantageous cir- 
cumstances. This applies as much, 
if not more so, to the health of the 
people as in any other way. 

“The Government of this country 
has, from time to time, made worthy 
attempts to meet the great demands 
upon it in the way of providing 
sufficient service from a medical 
and dental standpoint, but, unfor- 
tunately, in Australia, with its vast 
areas and small rural population, 
it is dificult to accomplish much, 
except in the -larger cities, where 
greater facilities are at hand, and 
hence the expense is only -small in 
comparison. 

-“The question of rendering ade- 
quate dental service to the neces- 
sitous poor has also been taken up 
to some extent by the press, and 
argued as much from the viewpoint 
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of political economy as from any 
other. One paper stated: ‘Where 
is the wisdom of spending millions 
on education and military training, 
when a slight neglect in another di- 
rection destroys its result iv the ex- 
tent of one-half? A little attention 
to the young children will prevent 
the mischief at its beginnings, and 
appreciably decrease the indigestion 
and malnutrition that wreck the 
lives of numbers of our people.’ 

“In the view of the writer, the 
Government is “doing wisely and 
well (though insufficiently, for lack 
ot funds) in establishing dental 
clinics, and in endowing as far as 
possible dental hospitals. The treat- 
ment-schemes have a much greater 
value than that represented by the 
actual number of children treated. 
They have an educational value, 
that-is to say, the children are 
taught the benefit of good health. 
The dentist in particular is expected 
to impress on them the value of 


eT 


good teeth, and so they will become 
enthusiastic, and their parents, too, 
will make an effort to see that they 
are properly cared for. 
“Whatever are the pros and cons 
regarding treating the children of 
the poor and the establishment of 
free medical and dental clinics — 
and they are many,—the great out- 
standing feature is the little chil- 
dren have a right to start life with- 
out any drawbacks which can be 
prevented by those around them. 
They are brought into the world 
without their consent, and without 
any knowledge of what is ahead of 
them, .and if those responsible for 
them are unable or unwilling to 
have them treated, when necessary, 
the Government must come to the 
rescue, partly out of sheer human- 
ity, and partly to save them from 
being a financial burden on the 
State when they become physically 
‘incapacitated, as most of them 
will.” 








Infected Teeth Killed Men in Past Ages 


An interesting and instructive history could be written on the 
care of the teeth. We have plenty of tomes which deal with battles, 
treaties, kings and presidents. But the history of dentistry is not 
so well known. : 

There is no denying that the record of Lewis and Clark makes 
entertaining reading, but we should like to know some day how 
Daniel Boone, or, to come closer home, how pioneers in ‘the 
Chemung Valley wrestled with wicked molars. 

The early settler, or for that matter, our forefathers, who may 
have lived in settled European communities, were indeed unfor- 
tunate if their teeth bothered them. The science of dentistry is new. 

Great-great-grandfather who suffered from diseased molars 
kept alive if his resistance was strong; otherwise he died from one 
of a score of diseases now attributed to focal infections. 

Faith in “the good old days” has no foundation in fact. The 
average age of Americans approximates 55 years. In the days of 
King John it was less than 20 years. The difference represents the 
advancement of science.—Elmira, N. Y., Advertiser. 
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C€é ditorials 


REA PROCTOR McGEE, D.D.S., M.D., Editor 


Manuscripts and letters to the Editor should be addressed to 
him at 514 Hollywood Security Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
All business correspondence and routine editorial correspond- 
ence should be addressed to the Publication Office of Orat 
Hyaiene, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








Moving Day 


SSID you ever move? There are 


| once. The next time I move the 
ems) Associated Press is going to 
send out reports. 

I have moved from 212 Jenkins Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh to 514 Hollywood Security 
Building, Los Angeles, California—right 
in the middle of Hollywood. 

Of course some of the readers of this 
magazine have an idea that the editor does 
nothing but edit. Well I can assure you 
that he really works and will continue to 
limit his practice to plastic and cosmetic’ 
surgery of the face and major oral surgery. 

This is the specialty I have practiced in 
thepastand shallcontinueto practice forthe 
rest of my life, I hope, in my new location. 
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Please address all correspondence for 


the editor of Ora. HyGizNe—to 514 


Hollywood Security Bldg.,-Los Angeles 
and allcommunications for the business and 
publication office of the magazine to Mr. 
M. B. Massol, Orat Hyoieng, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., also addressing the business office 
regarding routine matters. ©The. “Ask 
Orat Hyciene’’ Department at the busi- 
ness office will care for all enquiries for the 
‘Your Teeth’’ series, material for lay lec- 


‘tures, furnishing information also as to 


sources of supply for slides, films, posters, 
etc., just address “‘Orax Hyarene, 


3 Pittsburgh, Pai" 


They say three moves equal a fio apith 
this difference: you can't collect ‘insurance 
and the fire pays its own transportation. 
Well, anyway, if you could see my beauti- 
ful new office you would feel like I do that 
there are compensations for effort, eapeie 
and fatigue. 

Another beauty about this office is that 


it was planned and completed by a friend— 


a real friend whc had everything in place 


_teady for business the day I arrived. Every 


time that I enter that office it will be a 
reminder that there are in this world won- 
derful friends. 
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The Fall Practice 


SANY young men feel that as soon 

4 as they are in practice their time 

m is worth as much as is that of 

meee) Many of the older men who 

have by long experience and great accom- 

es filled their offices with a grate- 
ul and liberal clientele. 

It is unfortunate that about the senior 
year in college the new graduates feel that. 
recent advances throw them so far ahead 
of the older men that experience is not 
necessary. 

Next to preliminary education, experi- 
ence is of the greatest importance to the 
young dentist. The best way to get 
experience is to get a full practice. After 
a young man has every working hour 
taken up by people who pay very moderate 
fees he can raise his fees; then when prac- 
tice again crowds him for time he can 
taiseagain. In that way a satisfied paying © 
practice can be built up and maintained. 

People who do not pay their bills 
wont aa are not wanted in any practice, 
arge or small. 

When you do charity,.do your charity 
for deserving people and know before you 
start that they are free cases, but don't do 
involuntary charity. Any fool can get 
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all the work he wants to do for nothing. 

Give more than value received but fill 
your time at the office and collect your 
fees. Then if you will promptly pay your 
own bills everybody will be happy and 
life will be pleasant in your vicinity. 
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The Forty-Third 


E Annual Alumni -Clinic cele- 

yea! brating the Forty-third anni- 

wag versary of the Chicago College 

| (igeeee4} of Dental Surgery was held in 

Chicago, Monday and Tuesday, April 12th 

and 13th. The annual banquet was held 

at the LaSalle.Hotel on Monday evening. 

More than fourteen hundred graduates 

of the School attended this home-coming 
to their Alma Mater. 

The enthusiasm of these graduates 
should be an inspiration to the under- 
graduates. 

The Classes particularly honored this 
year were thoseof 1886-1891-1896 and the 
class of 1901 of which the editor of Ora 
HyG1ENE is a member. Naturally Ora 
Hyai1EneE endorses the many good things 
that were said of this class atthe banquet. 

Of course we endorse the other classes 
—but you know how it is. | 4 
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The speakers of the evening were: 

Dr. James. W. Ford °14, Toastmaster; 
Rev. W. H. Agnew, President Loyola Uni- 
versity; Dr. Theodore Felix Molt, °86; Dr. 
James Duncan McMillan, ’96; Dr. Frederic 
Felix Molt, ‘01; Dr. Wm. H. G. Logan, 
Omieron Kappa Upsilon. 

A number of professional entertainers 
were present. The feature of the banquet 
was the presentation by the Cushing Club 
of a well executed life-size bronze bust of 
Dr. George H. Cushing who was for more 


. than forty years a practitioner of dentistry 


in Chicago; for more than twenty years he 
was professor of operative dentistry in the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery. 

The clinic and lecture program was of 
great interest and was carried out with 
the dispatch and precision with which 
all Chicago Dental programs are carried 
through. Very largely because—well you 
know how it is to have faith in your own 


School. 
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Jupce: “You are charged with 
being a deserter, having left your 


wife. Are all of the facts in the 
case true?” 
PRISONER: “No, your Honor. I 


am not a deserter; I’m just a ref- 
ugee.” | : 


ne ee 


The sweet young thing entered, 


the office of the fashionable dog 
kennels and tripped up to the hand- 
some young man at the desk. 

“I want a pet,” she cooed. 

“I’d love to,” he answered sadly, 
“but the boss is awfully strict.” 


CALLER: “Is your son in col- 
lege ?” 
Moruer: “I think so, The author- 


ities haven’t written for a week.” 


BELLA: “Have you ever met the 
only man you could be happy with?” 
DELLA: “Oh, lots of them!” 


Etopinc Bripe: ‘“Here’s a tele- 

gram from father.” 
BRIDEGROOM (eagerly) : 

does the old chap say?” 
Brive: “Do not come home and 


all will be forgiven.” 


“What 


If you have a story that appeals to you as funny, send it in to the 
editor. He may print it—but he won’t send it back. 






























ENGLISH BARBER: “Hanything on 
the ’air tonight, sir?” 

CusToMEeR: “I’m not interested in 
radio, old top.” 


ANN: “Do you know the Golden 
Rule?” 

ANNABELLE: “Yes, but I’m al- 
ways afraid John will think me for- 
ward,” 


A farmhand from Minnesota |” 
went to work for a North Dakota = 
farmer. There had been a pro- 
longed drought and everyone on 
the farm was praying for rain. 
One day a few drops began to fall — 
and all hoped for a real shower. > 
The farmhand showed his joy by | 
dancing in the light fall, much to 7 
the annoyance of the farmer. q 

“Come out of that rain, you jack- | 
ass!” he cried. e 

“Shucks, I don’t mind a few drops > 
of rain,” called back the farmhand, © 

“Who said anything about you?” © 
shouted the farmer. “We want © 
every bit of that rain to fall on © 
North Dakota,” 


TEACHER: “Give me a sentence 
using the word vicious.” 

LITTLE JOHNNIE: “Oh 
and little vicious.” 


ye gods 


